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HIT AND RUN FINANCING CRIPPLES SAVANNAH SCHOOLS 


What happens when schools get children faster than they get the money with which to 
educate them? Chatham County, Georgia, which includes Savannah, is a tragic case in 
point. Last fall, the voters turned thumbs down on a school board appeal for more funds. 
There was no alternative - the economy ax was brought out, sharpened, and wielded un- 
mercifully. Listed below are some of the cuts already made; others are still to come. 





There will be no more school nurses. There will be no 
further purchases of music equipment or art supplies, no 
more homemaking equipment. Lights won't be turned on in 
school on bright days (this and other economies may help 
save $35,000 in power charges this year). The heat will 

never be turned on unless the temperature is below 65 de- 
a) ‘ grees during the day. School hours may be changed so chil- 
\ f dren will be in school during the warmest part of the day. 





The schoolrooms won't be quite as clean this year. The 
rooms will be cleaned every other day instead of every day, 
because there will be 60 fewer janitors and maids this year, 
and no substitutes. Fewer janitor supplies will be bought. 





If a teacher becomes sick, there will be no substitutes 
hired. The principal may sit in that day, or maybe some 
mother will take over the task without pay. Students may be 
sent to the library to spend the day, or sent home. 











et There will be no basketball program this winter. The only 
Savannah News-Press Poto yreason there will be football is because the contracts were 
Doors close in Savannah signed before the economy actions were taken. Certain types 
of instruction, such as driver education, will be dropped 
completely. Travel and field trips will be cut. Office 
clerks will be eliminated, and administrative materials will not be provided. 





The school board says it can underwrite no more expenses for commencement exercises 
and exhibits. If a graduating student wants a diploma, he will have to buy it himself. 





Fortunately, the story of Chatham County, Georgia, isn’t typical. But it serves as 
a stark reminder of what can happen to a school system victimized by hit and run finan- 
cing. 


r-—— EDITORIAL ADVICE 








Concerned about students' eagerness to "do something" about cuts 
in their school program, the Savannah News offered this editorial ad- 
vice: "Don't march to City Hall...Don't march to the Court House or 
Board of Education Offices...If you want action--march home to your 
parents. They are the only ones who can bring sufficient pressure for 
a tax referendum...ithey are the ones who really control our schools.” 











Copyright 1958. The National School Public Relations Association, a department of the National Education Association. 








CLOSE-UP OF EDUCATIONAL TV 


If 1957 was: the year of Sputnik, 1958 may well 
go down in educational history as the year when 
classroom TV started moving out of the experimental 
stage and began taking an increasingly important 
place in the nation's classrooms. 





When the final figures are in, they are likely 
to show that well over a million students in hun- 
dreds of schools across the country are getting 
at least part of their education through television. 





Some recent developments: 





> In New York, the nation's largest state 
school system began teaching by television from 
a commercial station in New York City. The 
weekly program of 25 hours of instruction can 
be received within a radius of 100 miles, which 
covers about two-thirds of all the state's ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 





Courtesy of The Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Mich. 


Across the nation in San Francisco, non- TV gives primary graders a chance 
profit station KQED scheduled a series of edu- a EE See Se See ee 
cational programs to reach elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as well as junior colleges in almost 300 school districts in nine 
Bay Area counties. The programs are designed to reach more than 100,000 students, 
for 15 hours each week. 


> Kansas City, in the nation's heartland, started a series of programs beamed 6 
from the city's three commercial stations--90 minutes a day and five days a week. 


> In Washington, D. C., a special TV science course started for about 1,000 5th- 
and 6th-grade classes in public, private and parochial schools in the greater 
Washington Area. 


And educational TV is not just a classroom affair. 





In Chicago, more than 1,500 students are taking junior college courses for credit on 
their TV screens at home. 





San Francisco State College is offering a number of TV courses that its freshmen may 
take at home for credit. Gifted high school students may also take the courses in the 
same manner for advanced credit. 





More and more, the nation's TV stations are offering courses designed for adults who 
have long since left the classroom. The prime example is New York's famous "Sunrise 
Semester," a formal college-credit adult literature course that goes on the air at 6:30 
a.m. It is estimated that some 170,000 adults get up every morning to see the program. 





But all this doesn't mean that educational TV has finally come of age and is ready 
to take over the nation’s schools. Far from it. It has answered some problems, but 
left others unsolved. It has answered some questions, but posed new ones in their place. 





To see what educational TV has done and expects to do, EDUCATION U.S.A. queried Phila- 
delphia experts where TV has been part of the school system for 10 years. That report 
is a story in itself. 








FOCUS ON THE PHILADELPHIA STORY 


Within the Philadelphia Public School System, there are 235,000 pupils and 8200 


teachers in 195 elementary, 26 junior high, 19 senior high, and 3 vocational-technical 
schools. 





The TV program got underway in 1947, during evening hours and on commercial stations. 
Last year, for the first time and in cooperation with the Ford Foundation, the programs 
were telecast over a UHF station, WHYY. The audience was about 25,000 per week in 1948. 
Last year it had grown to 160,000. 





Martha Gable, whirlwind director of Radio and TV education for the Philadelphia 
school system, told EDUCATION U.S.A.: “Educational TV does not take the place of the 
teacher. The classroom teacher is still the crucial person--the one who adapts, dis- 
cusses, and conducts tests. It is true, of course, that TV can save teacher time. In 
Philadelphia last year, it saved the time of le teachers, and they were used in other 
situations." 





Miss Gable and Allen H. Wetter, Philadelphia superintendent of schools, recently com- 
pleted a report on last year's program. The following typical comments, reflecting the 
attitude of teachers, are taken from that report: 





"I thought I was a good teacher. But I never thought of demonstrating a les- 
son the way I saw it done on TV". . ."I expected to be frustrated, standing by 
and watching another teacher teach. But these lessons are so good, and include 
so much more than I could possibly prepare, that I felt privileged to view them 
myself" .. ."Our pupils take to these TV lessons like ducks to water. Our 
children seem to grow with it. They assume responsibilities, complete assign- 
ments; so much outside work is brought in we can't mark it all." 


But teachers also posed a number of problems--the need for more time following tele- 
casts to answer questions, the development of attitudes and appreciations, the loss of 
intimate pupil-teacher interaction. Teacher opinion was divided on the learning of slow 
pupils. Some said they became lost in large TV classes; others said the slower pupils 
learned more because of the audio-visual type of presentation. 





One teacher comment: "High ability pupils learned a great deal from TV. They were 
challenged to observe mere closely and to search out materials on their own. The slow 
learner did not progress as rapidly, but he got something. Some of the slower children 
who are poor readers learned much more from TV." 





Judging by the report, the pupils were unanimous in their approval of educational TV. 
One principal reported that punctuality and attendance improved under the program. "The 
entire disciplinary picture has changed in the upper grades. The number of infractions 
of school and class rules has been decimated," he said. Commented the report: "This is 
an unexpected and unexplained outcome." 





It seems clear that there is much yet to be learned about the best use of television 
in education. But if it's true that educational TV hasn't quite arrived, it appears to 
be equally true that it's well on its way. In Philadelphia, those most intimately .con- 
cerned predict that this year will tell the big story. 





-— PHILADELPHIA ALSO LEARNED 


Grades earned by pupils using TV are the same or slightly better than would 
have been expected in regular class. . .Pupils are more interested in live pre- 
sentations than in films. . .Guest experts need coaching in how to pace their 
presentations. Lack of skill in this area is a potential booby trap. 




















An already successful program of cooperation between scientists and science 
teachers is being revised and expanded in Louisville, Kentucky. In the 

words of Vice-President James Gregory of the Louisville Engineering and 
Scientific Societies Council, it's part of a continuing effort by the 

Council "to try to make itself useful to the schools." ] 





Last year, the Council invited high school stience teachers to visit local 
plants and observe the technical application of scientific principles. 
This year, the number of invited teachers will be tripled. The Council's 
speaker's bureau, which provided scientists as classroom speakers last year, will also 
expand its activities. And the Council's student guidance committee has decided to pro- 
-vide three types of service this year: (1) Talks and group counseling for classes and 
school clubs at all grade levels; (2) Individual counseling for high school pupils in- 
terested in scientific careers; and (3) Limited provision of speakers for PTA and other 
adult groups. 














Another Council project--obtaining summer employment in industry for science teach- 
ers--shows promise for next summer. About 2,000 industries were polled, and responses 
were encouraging. 





be Another type of cooperation between science and education has been reported from 
Southern California. The newly-formed California Industry-Education Council has ar- 
ranged to have scientists and engineers from industry take over classes in the area so 
science teachers can attend a regional conference in Pasadena this month. 





> One more scapegoat can be put out to pasture. An Indiana University study of 176 
graduates from 66 high schools reveals that students, at least the more gifted, do not 
avoid hard work. To the contrary, they prefer the challenge of a solid curriculum. 








Teen-agers from Peoria, Illinois, in a survey by a local newspaper, added weight ® 
to the theory. They indicated a real concern over "adequate preparation for life." 


Study and survey branched off to widely divergent conclusions, however. Conclusion 
in Indiana is that merely hoisting educational standards will not reveal tomorrow's sci- 
entists or scholars. The gifted student, like water, seeks his own level in any event. 
Peoria students, on the other hand, were critical of alleged "soft" courses and urged an 
educational upgrading across the board. 





> Florida PlAers, 300 strong, went back to school recently to learn the ABC's of their 
organizational duties. In Jacksonville, officers, chairmen and members of the state's 
District 6, gathered to study subjects ranging all the way from juvenile protection to 
budget and finance. 





Here's a Hollywood story that fails to follow the script: Larry Kliick, history 
and English teacher at Wilson Junior High in Easton, Pennsylvania, is an enthusiastic 
amateur actor. He was spotted in a play this summer by a talent scout from Columbia 
pictures. Kliick was offered a screen test and, according to a Hollywood script, should 
have jumped at the chance for fame and fortune. But he didn't. 





"I'd rather keep on teaching," he said. "Happiness for me is right here. I can 
work in theatricals in my own home territory for fun. Everyone has to have a niche in 
life, and teaching is mine." 
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